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Supreme Court Extends 
FCC Censorship Powers 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The president 
of the National Association of Broad* 
casters called the decision “a harsh 
blow to the freedom of expression of 
every person in this country.” Other 
people called the Supreme Court’s July 
3 ruling worse things than that. But 
they couldn’t expect to be quoted, at 
least not on the air. Because what the 
Court had decided, by a narrow 5-4 
margin, was that the Federal Com- 
munications. Commission does indeed 
have the right and power to ban use of 
language that it considers “patently of- 
fensive” although not legally obscene. 

The ruling put the Supreme Court’s 
seal of approval on a FCC reprimand 
delivered to New York’s listener- 
sponsored radio station WBAI in 1973. 
WBAI had broadcast a 12-minute 
selection from a comedy album by 
George Carlin, in which he listed seven 
words that wouldn't be allowed on the 
air but would “curve your spine, grow 
hair on your hands and maybe even 
bring us, God help us, peace without 
honor.” The FCC and now the 
Supreme Court decided that he was 
right, at least on the first count. 

But the implications of the ruling ex- 
tended far beyond whether certain 
four-letter words can be broadcast. In 
the words of Paul Gorman, on whose 
WBAI program the Carlin album was 
played, “What’s reall\ going on here is 
that broadcasting is increasingly being 
isolated from the protection of the 
First Amendment/* And a look at the 
arguments offered b\ the Supreme 
Court majority tends to support that 
interpretation. 

In previous cases, the Court had 
argued that broadcasters had less First 
Amendment protection than printed 
media because the airwaves were a 


scarce resource. Scarcity, the Court 
declared, justified government regula- 
tion. 

But this time the Court dropped that 
argument and applied an entirely dif- 
ferent rational, claiming that “patently 
offensive, indecent material presented 
over the airwaves confronts the citizen, 
not only in public, but also in the 
privacy of the home, where the in- 
dividual’s right to be let alone plainly 
outweighs the First Amendment rights 
of an intruder.” Apparently the in- 
dividual’s right to turn the dial isn’t 
sufficient. 

“This increased the viewpoint that 
the First Amendment means one thing 
for the printed media and another 
thing for broadcasting,” Gorman 
remarked. “It allows the FCC to 
become much more active in program- 
ming. You now have the basis for FCC 
federal censorship.” 

Not all of the Supreme Court 
Justices went along with the decision. 
Associate Justice William Brennan ac- 
cused the majority of “a depressing in- 
ability to appreciate that in our land of 
cultural pluralism, there are many who 
think, act and talk differently from 
members of this court, and who do not 
share their fragile sensibilities.” He 
noted that the same argument could 
be made for banning broadcasts of 
portions of the Bible, or of works by 
Shakespeare and Chaucer which do not 
shun the “dirty seven.” 

“The recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court about the press are 
really expressions of the Agnew 
Court,” commented Gorman, linking 
the WBAI case with recent decisions 
openings up journalists’ files to the 
police and shutting out journalists 
from government information and 
facilities. Said Gorman, “This is a pro- 
found blow to free speech and the First 
Amendment.” □ 



(See graphics.) 

New York State Prisoners 
Face Charges, Harassment 
in Battling KKK Guards 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “None of us 
sleep well at night,” Lorenzo Perez 
quietly told an LNS visitor, glancing 
around the table at four fellow inmates 
at Green Haven Prison in upstate New 
York. “Everybody is looking at the 
bars, watching to see if an uninvited 
cigarette doesn’t jump through.” 

Just a month earlier, the Green 
Haven prisoners state categorically, an 
uninvited match or cigarette did jump 
through the bars into the cell of Musa 
Abdul Mu’Min (William Peterson). 
According to eyewitness accounts from 
other inmates in the Special Housing 
Unit, it took more than half an hour 
for guards to respond to their shouts 
about a fire in the cell. By the time they 
did finally respond, Peterson was 
dead, explained away by prison of- 
ficials as an example of the hazards of 
smoking in bed. 

But other prisoners, who know that 
Peterson never smoked, aren’t buying 
it. “It’s premeditated murder,” says 
Ronald Tacardon. 

Prisoners like Tacardon and Perez, 
who have been active in organizing 
against Ku Klux Klan activity among 
New York state prison guards, see 
Peterson’s death as part of a broader 
campaign of terror. They note that 
Peterson was last seen in general 
population after reporting that he had 
witnessed a KKK meeting in the prison 
yard. At night they watch the bars. 

Given what has been happening at 
New York state prisons recently, 
watching the bars is no sign of 
paranoia. Not with guards dressed in 
sheets roaming the cellblocks and 
prison officials setting up a “Central 
Monitoring Case program” to isolate 
politically active prisoners in a prison 
system with 24,000 prisoners, 85 per- 
cent of whom are Black and Puerto 
Rican. But the prisoners are deter- 
mined to stand up to the fears, the 
Klan harassment and the official cam- 
paign to roll back political con- 
sciousness and material gains won by 
prisoners through years of struggle. 

Perez and Tacardon find themselves 
standing up in the front ranks. So do 
Frank (Khali) Abney, Hector Semidey, 
Eddie Pacheco, Andres Nieves, Felix 
Castro, Enrique Suarez, Jacques 
Roberts and Luis Torres. Those ten 
prisoners— Black and Puerto Rican, 
political activists and indepen- 
distas — were singled out for felony in- 
dictments after an uprising at 
Napanoch Prison on August 8 last year 
(see box). They are due to go on trial 
on charges that could add 15 years to 
each of their sentences. 

In the meantime, the eight have con- 
stituted themselves as a political 
organization, the August 8th Brigade, 
both to mobilize support for their case 
and to carry on the fight against racist 


guards and inhumane prison condi- 
tions. Needless to say, that hasn’t in- 
creased their popularity with Klan 
guards. 

“Right now, there is a lot of 
tension,” commented Andres Nieves, 
when he, Perez, Tacardon, Semidey 
and Pacheco spoke with LNS at the 
prison. “They’re trying to make us 
react. But we are aware that that’s 
what they want.” 

Perez described a typical incident. 
“The other day this guard named Far- 
rol was trying to harass Castro around 
in the mess hall. There was a crowd of 
officers, all of them white, all with 
their sticks out. And Farroll said, ‘It’s 
all a question of who gets who first, 
you niggers or us.’ So Castro asks Far- 
roll, ‘Are you a Klansman, because on- 
ly a Klansman could say that.’ A.nd he 
comes out, ‘Yes, I am.’ ” 

Incidents like that occur daily. And 
not just at Napanoch or Green Haven. 
“At Walkill just a few days ago,” 
Tacardon learned from the grapevine, 


August 8, 1977: 
Anti-Klan Rebellion 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The strug- 
gle against Ku Klux Klan organizing 
among guards in the New York state 
prison system erupted into the 
headlines briefly last summer. 
Following an incident in the 
mess hall and the brutal beating of 
prisoner Enrique Suarez the night 
before, 200 inmates at Napanoch 
Prison rebelled. They seized part of 
the prison and took 14 hostages, 
demanding decent prison diet and 
mess hall conditions, the firing of 
suspected KKK guards Budd and 
Sluka, passage of the “good time” 
bill in the state legislature, and 
amnesty for all prisoners par- 
ticipating in the rebellion. 

At the end of a day of negotia- 
tions, the hostages were all released 
unharmed. Neither Klan guard was 
fired. But 43 prisoners were charged 
with institutional offenses. And 10, 
all Puerto Rican and Black, were 
hauled up on felony indictments. 

Looking back at the events that 
led up to the uprising last August, 
the five members of the August 8th 
Brigade who recently spoke with 
LNS emphasized that “It was just a 
spontaneous thing.” 

“Ask anyone of us,” pointed out 
Lorenzo Perez. “None of us here 
had been at Napanoch more than 
four months. Scorpio (Hector 
Semidey) was there only 11 days. 
But as soon as you walked into that 
prison, you would see guards walk- 
ing around with hoods on. They 
were sure enough out in the open.” 

Also out in the open was the 
organizing against the Klan that had 
been going on for several years, 
through organizations such as a 
prison chapter of the NAACP and 


“a guy was beat up and had a noose 
put around his neck by a bunch of 
guards wearing sheets.” 

“Even right now, Clinton was closed 
down [all the prisoners locked in their 
cells] as of this morning,” Perez add- 
ed. “That is the home of the Klan. You 
walk in there and you won’t see a single 
Black or Puerto Rican officer.” 

And when you’re up against Ku Klux 
Klan guards, the presence of Black and 
Puerto Rican guards can make a dif- 
ference. “A lot of people think the on- 
ly ones who are harassed are inmates,” 
Eddie Pacheco explained. “But it’s 
also Black and Latin corrections of- 
ficers. One Puerto Rican officer 
became a threat to them because he 
was in line to become a sergeant. So a 
couple of white officers accused him of 
bringing in drugs and August 8th 
Brigade literature. He filed suit against 
them. 

“And there’s a Black officer who’s 
out to get Sluka (a known Klan guard) 
because he saw him walking out of here 


the People’s Party. More than two 
years earlier, the inmates had been 
able to document their charges by 
uncovering the fact that a Napanoch 
guard and a teacher at the prison 
were listed on the official incorpora- 
tion papers for the Independent 
Northern Klans. 

So if the August 8 rebellion itself 
was “spontaneous,” it was also part 
of a long and continuing struggle. 
Or as Hector Semidey put it 
succinctly, “It’s all the same film, 
different names— Attica, 
Napanoch.” 

In the August 8 incident, both 
sides showed that they had learned 
from the experiences of Attica. The 
administration promptly deployed 
the special tactics squads (Correc- 
tions Emergency Response Teams or 
CERTs) developed after Attica. The 
CERT squads surrounded the 
prison and kept reporters away, suc- 
cessfully stifling coverage of the 
uprising, the prisoners’ demands, 
and the conditions against which 
they were rebelling. 

Inside the prison, inmates who 
had acted spontaneously organized 
themselves just as promptly. “In the 
papers, it came out that 17 people 
were injured,” Semidey recalled. 
“Most of those people were white 
inmates who broke- into the drugs 
and suffered OD’s.” 

“The hostages were very well 
taken care of, given food, medicine 
and cigarettes,” Lorenzo Perez add- 
ed. “None of them were hurt at all. 
Nobody wanted to harm anybody. 
And when it came to the point that 
someone was going to get hurt, most 
of us decided it should be stopped. 
We are the ones that stopped a 
bloodbath. And they indicted us 
saying we started everything.” 

The trial on those indictments is 
scheduled to open this August, ex- 
actly one year after the uprising. □ 
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with a patch on his sleeve with a picture 
of a Black man with a noose around his 
neck.” 

‘‘The situation is very tense in the 
yards,” added Ronald Tacardon. 
‘‘They stick the Black and Puerto 
Rican officers in the yard and keep the 
white people up on the roof with rifles. 
If something happens, they will just 
open up and they aren’t going to worry 
about the Black and Puerto Rican 
guards who are down there. They’re 
just using them as guinea pigs.” 
Whether ‘‘something happens” or 
not depends a lot on the prisoners, on 
their ability to hold out together and 
not to crack under the harassment. 
And that ability grows directly out of 
their political analysis of the situa- 
tion — an analysis which recognizes a 
close connection between conditions 
and struggles inside the walls and out 
on the streets. In that context, they 
look at the Klan guards who are trying 
to provoke a confrontation and justify 
a crackdown as part of a white 
supremacist campaign going on outside 
the prison walls as well. They argue 
that it’s time people outside the walls 
get away from the stereotype of the 
Klan as a gang of ignorant 
“rednecks.” 

“What has got to be seen is that all 
the head Klansmen here are in posi- 
tions of power,” Perez stated. “Sluka 
just got promoted. Farroll, he’s vice- 
president of the guard’s association. 
Meanwhile, the state refuses to release 
the results of an investigation into the 
Ku Klux Klan in the prison system. 
And a federal judge has ruled that 
guards have a right to be members of 
the Klan.” 

“The Klan is actually the vanguard 
for the imperialist government in a lot 
of ways,” Pacheco commented. “You 
can see what they’re doing on the Mex- 
ican border [where Klan vigilantes 
claim to be enforcing immigration 
laws].” 

In the prisoners’ view the recent up- 
surge of Klan activity coincides with a 
government drive to turn back gains 
made by Black and other Third World 
communities. 

“I feel they’re using the Klan as a 
diversionary tactic,” Ronald Tacardon 
commented, “to try to prevent people 
from concentrating their forces. 
They’re using this to come down on 
Third World people as the government 
and administration are putting other 
things into effect like S.1437. And it’s 
the same thing in prison. The Klan is 
being used to revert the prisons back, 
to show that ‘rehabilitation isn’t work- 
ing’ and turn the system back 20 
years.” 

“You can look back all the way to 
Attica,”’ Lorenzo Perez added, “when 
inmates didn’t have two of anything or 
one of nothing. That’s why Attica hap- 
pened. [In September 1971, 1,200 
prisoners held the Attica uprising 
which ended with a police assault in 
which 38 prisoners were killed.] So 
they tried to cover it up and they came 
up with some reforms like furloughs 
and work release. Now, little by little, 
they’re trying to move back.” 

Looking at the situation that way 
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helps keep day-to-day battles over mail 
or visits or wearing black socks in 
perspective. But it doesn’t negate their 
importance. 

“An inmate has only three escapes,” 
Perez said simply, “mail, telephone 
and visits. And those are the three tools 
the administration uses to jam an in- 
mate. If he is not strong and doesn’t 
have others to hold him up, he will 
break, he will be sent to the box, put on 
thorazine, shipped off to Clinton and 
maybe wind up with a two dollar state 
funeral — a shovel and a pine box. Now 
all of us are politically aware. We have 
an ideology, a commitment. This is our 
motivation. This is what keeps us go- 
ing. But even for us, if we try to get 
together, it’s like beating against a 
brick wall. 

“We’re supposed to go on trial in a 
few weeks,” he continued. “And we 
know we will never be ready for trial, 
living in their house and using their 
tools. We all now deep down inside 
that they can cross us any day, because 
it’s all their system. Petitions, 
demonstrations, conferences, those are 
essential things. If we don’t have that 
support, we are going to be in here the 
rest of our lives.” 

For all that, the spirit of the August 
8th Brigade members remains deter- 
minedly optimistic. They aren’t leaving 
mobilization of demonstrations and 
petitions to chance. The inmates 
themselves played a major part in 
organizing a July 1 demonstration that 
brought more than 150 people to the 
gates of Green Haven to protest the 
reign of terror against inmates, the 
planned “Central Monitoring Case 
Program” and the generally deplorable 
conditions at the prison. 

And they speak with the optimism 
that someday they will be back 
organizing outside the walls 
themselves. 

“All this is a school,” Perez says, 
“educating us every day for one pur- 
pose — hitting the street and using our 
knowledge and our awareness and our 
power in the struggles going on out 
there. Sooner or later, they know that 
we will play a role— like in the in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico. Sooner or 
later we will win.” □ 


Black Police Officials 
Picketed in St. Louis 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The con- 
ference of the National Organization 
of Black Law Enforcement Executives 
(NOBLE) in St. Louis was picketed 
June 21 by demonstrators mobilized by 
ACTION, a St. Louis-based civil and 
human rights organization. 

The community group cited NO- 
BLE’s support for FBI director 
William H. Webster and its invitation 
to him to speak at its conference as 
evidence that the organization is “ig- 
norant to racism and sexism... and is 
allowing itself to be used as another 
tool to mislead the Black community.” 

ACTION was one of the main Black 
organizations from William H. 
Webster’s home town to protest 
against Webster’s promotion to direc- 
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tor of the FBI earlier this year. Webster 
is a member of several St. Louis private 
clubs that exclude Blacks and women. 

In addition, ACTION blasted NO- 
BLE for its failure “to conduct a na- 
tional protest campaign against the law 
permitting a police, officer to shoot a 
fleeing felon, particularly since most of 
the victims are Black and the police are 
white.” The human rights organization 
further chided the Black police of- 
ficials for talking about cutting down 
Black unemployment while meeting in 
a downtown St. Louis convention center 
which “only hired a few Blacks and 
those in the lowest paying jobs.” 

ACTION urged the Black cops to 
demonstrate their concern for their 
community by publicly speaking out 
against racism in their hometown 
police departments. □ 


FBI and Media Conspire Against 
American Indian Movement 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “He is 
unaware that his stories are not being 
publicized in full or that the in- 
telligence information and his tapes are 
being furnished [to] the FBI.” 

So reads a recently-released FBI 
document detailing the FBI’s use of an 
unwitting Seattle radio reporter in an 
attempt to gather intelligence on 
Native Americans occupying the 
village of Wounded Knee, South 
Dakota in 1973. According to the 
document, the management at radio 
station KIXI cooperated with the FBI 
in passing along reports filed by one of 
their reporters who had been specifical- 
ly sent to Wounded Knee because he 
had gained the trust of the protesting 
Native Americans. 

The documents were obtained by 
Roberto Maestas of the Seattle Coali- 
tion on Government Spying under the 
Freedom on Information Act. “We are 
shocked,” charged Maestas, “not only 
at the clear reference in one document 
to the gross manipulation of the news 
regarding the Wounded Knee struggle 
in the Pine Ridge reservation in South 
Dakota, 1973, but at the dishonest and 
immoral gross manipulation of a work- 
ing newsman who at the time of the 
FBI report was obviously unaware of 
the complicity between his employer 
radio station KIXI, the FBI and 
possibly UP!, NBC and CBS. This 
document brings into question the 
credibility of the established media in 
general.” 

“This. ..represents not only a bastar- 
dization of the so-called free press in 
this country,” charged Jack L. 
Schwartz, attorney for Indian activists 
Richard Mohawk and Paul Skyhorse, 
“but another piece of evidence in the 
indisputable case against the FBI’s pro- 
gram to destroy the Indian movement 
and intimidate, neutralize and spy on 
the Movement’s many supporters.” 

The Seattle Coalition on Govern- 
ment Spying and the Washington, 
D.C. based Center for National Securi- 
ty Studies are demanding a full in- 
vestigation of FBI manipulation of the 
news media. □ 
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July 4, Plains, Georgia: 
Demonstrators Demand Freedom 
for Dessie Woods 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Over 150 
demonstrators marched through 
Plains, Georgia, the hometown of Jim- 
my Carter, on July 4 to demand 
freedom for Dessie Woods. Woods, a 
32-year-old Black woman, was found 
guilty of voluntary manslaughter in 
connection with the death of a white 
man who attempted to rape Woods 
and another Black woman, Cheryl 
Todd, in June 1975. Supporters have 
charged that Woods was denied a fair 
trial and that she is being held in prison 
for daring to resist a sexual assault by a 
white man. 

“We’re here because some white 
men are still under the impression that 
they can violate women, especially 
Black women and get away with it,” 
stated Akil Al-Jundi, one of the 
demonstrators who traveled from New 
York City to the protest. 

Plains officials originally tried to 
block the protest. First the organizers 
of the protest, the National Committee 
to Defend Dessie Woods (NCDDW) 
were told that they had to put up a 
surety bond of $10,000. 

Later the Plains officials fell back on 
the argument that there was no public 
property in Plains on which people 
could assemble. According to local of- 
ficials, all the property in the town is 
owned by the Carters and two other 
wealthy families. However, the 
NCDDW was welcomed by the local 
Black church, the Lebanon Baptist 
Church, and plans for the rally and 
march went ahead as scheduled. 

Another demonstration in support 
of Woods was held on the same day in 
San Francisco. □ 


Half a Million Postal Workers 
Confront Carter Plan 
to Slash Wages 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Sharp con- 
flicts have emerged in early negotia- 
tions between the U.S. Postal Service 
and the representatives of half a 
million postal workers. The workers’ 
national contract is due to expire July 
20, and a strike is a strong possibility. 

The conflict is heightened by Jimmy 
Carter’s effort to target the postal 
workers as the first major implementa- 
tion of his new “anti-inflation” pro- 
gram, announced this spring, which 
aims to cut wages drastically without 
checking prices. 

The postal workers’ demands 
revolve around wages, job security and 
working conditions. Combining a raise 
and a cost of living increase, the 
American Postal Workers Union is 
asking for a 14 percent hike for the 
first year of the contract which just 
about matches the rate at which infla- 
tion has been running in recent 
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months. The administration, however, 
is not only rejecting the demand, but is 
joining the recent trend in corporate 
“takeaways” by calling for an increase 
of less than the 8 percent the workers 
are getting annually under the current 
contract. Carter has called for a 5.5 
percent wage increase ceiling. 

In the new contract the U.S. Postal 
Service (USPS) also wants to eliminate 
the no-layoff clause. This would open 
the way to eliminate even more jobs 
than the 60,000 which have been lost 
through attrition since the last contract 
three years ago. 

USPS is making up for the decreased 
number of workers through a produc- 
tivity drive with regular mandatory 
overtime as well as cutbacks in ser- 
vices. USPS also wants to establish 
more narrow grounds for compensa- 
tion for on-the-job injuries — which 
typically increase under the pressure of 
productivity drives. 

Officials of the four postal unions 
have said they’ll strike if there is no 
new contract when the old one expires. 
But they have done little to help 
organize the workers for this possibili- 
ty. Several rank and file groups, in San 
Francisco, Washington D.C. and New 
York City, have formed to take on this 
work. The outcome of a strike may 
well rest on the determination and 
organization of the rank and file— as it 
did in the last major national strike, by 
the miners this winter. □ 


Quake Jars Nuke Site 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A mild earth- 
quake that hit the area near Ramapo 
Falls, New Jersey on June 30 shook up 
people a lot further away than the 
tremor was felt. And with good reason. 
For Ramapo Falls is only a few thou- 
sand feet from Consolidated Edison’s 
Indian Point nuclear power plant. 

Several geologists had warned previ- 
ously that the Indian Point plant was 
located near a fault. But utility of- 
ficials insisted the fault was inactive. 

Following the recent quake, which 
registered three on the Richter Scale, 
concern has become more widespread. 
Particularly since the plant was only 
built to withstand a shock equivalent to 
a magnitude five earthquake. Colum- 
bia University geologists who ex- 
amined the seismographic readings 
from the latest quake calculated that 
the fault could produce a quake that 
would ring up a six on the Richter 
Scale... and possibly crack open a 
nuclear plant located just 20 miles 
upstream from New York City and its 
8 million inhabitants. □ 


California Assembly Cuts 
Abortion Funds for the Poor 


NEW YORK (LNS)— In yet another 
attack on abortion rights for poor 
' omen, the California Assembly ap- 
proved a $15.1 billion budget on July 
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4, cutting abortion funds for poor 
women by more than two-thirds. 

This was not a great surprise, given a 
string of abortion cutbacks across the 
country, as well as the passage of 
California’s Proposition 13, which has 
already left a long trail of service cuts, 
layoffs, wage and welfare freezes, all 
of which have landed most heavily on 
the poor. 

The 15-hour session was the first Ju- 
ly 4th meeting in California’s 128-year 
history. The adamance of right-wing 
forces was reflected by State Con- 
troller Ken Cory, who stated during 
the session that he would notify 
businesses supplying the state with 
goods and services that the state would 
not be able to pay its bills unless abor- 
tion funds were cut. 

Now, abortion funds will be allowed 
only in cases of incest, rape, pregnancy 
of unmarried women under the age of 
16 or in cases where a woman’s health 
is in danger. f] 


Puerto Rico: Two Independistas 
Seize Chilean Consulate; Demand 
Release of Four Nationalists 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Scores of FBI 
agents and police officials encircled the 
Bank of San Juan in San Juan Puerto 
Rico where two Puerto Rican in- 
dependence activists held two Chilean 
officials captive, July 4. Meanwhile 
hundreds of flag-waving advocates of 
independence from U.S. colonial con- 
trol taunted the authorities a block 
away. 

After seizing the Chilean consulate 
office in the bank, the two activists, Nydia 
Ester Cuevas and Pablo Marcano Gar- 
cia demanded the release of the four 
Puerto Rican nationalists imprisoned 
in the U.S. and the cancellation of the 
Independence Day parade. While in- 
side the bank, the two activists con- 
tacted the State Department in the U.S. 
and television stations, newspapers and 
wire services in San Juan to publicize 
their demands. 

“What we are asking for is justice,” 
Marcano told a local television station, 
WKBM, in reference to the four 
longest held political prisoners in the 
Western Hemisphere. The four na- 
tionalists still being held are Lolita 
Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranda, Irv- 
ing Flores and Oscar Collazo. Collazo 
was arrested following an attack on 
Blair House, the temporary residence 
of then-president Harry Truman. 
Lebron, Cancel Miranda and Flores 
were arrested in 1954 after attacking 
the U.S. Capitol in an effort to bring 
the colonial case of Puerto Rico before 
the eyes of the world. Andres Figueroa 
Cordera, a fourth nationalist who took 
part in the attack on Congress, was 
released from prison last year. 

As for the Independence Day 
parade, Marcaro said, “The Fourth of 
July is an alien holiday to Puerto 
Rico.” Echoing the beliefs of the four 
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nationalists, the two activists refuse to 
recognize U.S. domination of their 
island. 

Seventeen hours after they took over 
the consulate, the two activists released 
the Chilean officials and turned them- 
selves in to the authorities. Both were 
charged with abducting the consul. 
Marcano was ordered held on $500,000 
bail and Cuevas on $250,000 bail. 

While they were being booked, hun- 
dreds of supporters regrouped in front 
of the Federal Court Building chanting 
messages of solidarity. 

When asked how old she was by the 
authorities, Cuevas said, “I am as old 
as Lolita has been in prison.” □ 


(See graphics in this packet . See also 
packet 863 and 895 for background in- 
formation.) 

LNS Book Review: 
Sterilization Abuse 
Targets Third World Women 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Remember the 
Relf sisters? These two Black women, 
both in their early teens at the time, 
were sterilized in a federally funded 
family planning program in Alabama 
in 1973. Their mother, unaware that 
the operation was irreversible, had 
been persuaded to give her consent by 
marking “X” on a form she could not 
read. 

In the investigation that followed, it 
was learned that this particular 
government-sponsored clinic had 
sterilized a total of eleven young 
teenagers, ten of them Black. Research 
showed that something approaching 32 
percent of all Black women in the U.S. 
are sterilized before the age of 30. 

A few years after the Relf case 
alarming news was publicized again. 
Norma Serena, a Native American 
woman, was sterilized without her con- 
sent after bearing a child. The reason, 
according to the health chart made by 
county employees: “socio-economic 
factors.” A freak incident? No, for up 
to 25 percent of all Native American 
women of childbearing age in the U.S. 
have been involuntarily sterilized. 

Ten more women, all poor, Spanish- 
speaking Chicana/Mexicanas, filed a 
damage suit for sterilizations they each 
were given in 1971. The women’s suit 
was denied just recently by a federal 
judge in Los Angeles, although in each 
case their “permission” was obtained 
in English while they were in labor or 
in the delivery room. (See news story in 
this packet.) 

These three cases highlight what has 
come to be known as sterilization 
abuse— affecting thousands of poor 
Black, Hispanic and Native American 
women in the U.S. and the Third 
World. Without adequate information 
on possible alternatives or their pro- 
cedural rights, sometimes without any 
consent, even misinformed, these 
women were given irreversible opera- 
tions making it impossible for them to 


bear children again. 

For this reason the new 51 page 
Workbook on Sterilization , researched 
and written by the Ad Hoc Women’s 
Studies Committee Against Steriliza- 
tion Abuse, is a valuable report. It suc- 
cinctly analyzes in a question and 
answer format the political forces 
behind sterilization abuse. 

Workbook authors, as a summation 
of their research, found that “Steriliza- 
tion abuse occurs mainly among poor 
and Third World women.” Its cause, 
they conclude, is “an overt and covert 
campaign to solve economic and 
political problems by programs of pop- 
ulation control.” 

The evidence of this motivation is 
sometimes overt, as in the case cited in 
which doctors refused to deliver babies 
for welfare mothers unless they sub- 
mitted to sterilization. As one physi- 
cian put it: “One way to decrease 
future welfare roles (sic) is the 
deliberate prevention of future welfare 
recipients.” 

Sometimes when poor women seek 
abortions, they’re encouraged to 
choose sterilization instead. This con- 
tinued even after 1973, when abortion 
was legalized, and is so even to this 
day: the government continues to pro- 
vide funding for sterilization but funds 
for abortions have been cut off on a 
state-by-state basis. In affected states, 
or if abortion were to be made illegal 
across the board, poor women can be 
left to “choose” between back-alley 
abortions or sterilizations. 

Women in prison are particularly 
vulnerable to coerced sterilization. In 
1976, for example, Rosalyn Johnson 
was deliberately misinformed about 
the irreversability of a sterilization 
operation while imprisoned in New 
York City’s Rikers Island prison. 

Third World as Health Industry 
Guinea Pigs 

Historically Third World people 
have been used as “guinea pigs” by the 
health industry. When a new drug or a 
new surgical technique has been 
developed, it is Third World people, 
commonly, who have suffered through 
its “perfection.” Women in Puerto 
Rico, for example, were supplied with 
birth control pills for years before the 
pill was allowed on the market in the 
United States. 

In another well-publicized case, 
Black men at a Mississippi Army base 
who were suffering from syphilis were 
deliberately allowed to go untreated by 
doctors who wanted to observe the ef- 
fects of the disease. Several of the men 
eventually died or were crippled by a 
disease that could have been cured. 

This practice continues today, with 
Third World women being used in 
hospitals for the training of new doc- 
tors. 

As one Texas physician answered 
Handbook researchers’ questions on 
tubal ligations: “If an intern got them 
to sign he’d get to do it. So they’d do 
anything, even beg them, for the prac- 
tice. Yes; they would [even] ask them 
during labor.” 


Another respondent, the acting direc- 
tor of Obstetrics/Gynecology at a New 
York City municipal hospital, reported 
the same kind of informal policy. Ac- 
cording to him: “In most major teaching 
hospitals in New York City, it is the 
unwritten policy to do elective 
hysterectomies on poor Black and 
Puerto Rican women, with minimal in- 
dications, to train residents.” 

The Workbook on Sterilization 
points out that the medical system con- 
sistently promotes sterilization by 
hysterectomy— more dangerous and 
more than three times as expensive as 
the tubal ligation method. 

Forced Sterilization as 
Economic Safety Valve 
From a government point of view, 
sterilization of the poor is one means to 
reduce the number of potentially 
unemployed. “Instead of making the 
economy fit people’s needs, steriliza- 
tions can be used to make people fit the 
economy’s needs,” says the report. 

Perhaps the most massive and well- 
known case of sterilization abuse is in 
Puerto Rico. There some 35.8 percent 
of women have received “la 
operacion”— the term by which 
sterilization is popularly known. “La 
operacion” along with migration to 
the U.S. constituted a two-pronged 
program pushed by the U.S. as it forc- 
ed the agriculturally-based Puerto 
Rican economy into a more industrial 
capital-intensive one— one which was 
more profitable to U.S. corporations. 

The strategy internationally is not 
restricted to Puerto Rico. In fact, the 
director of the Office of Population 
Control made it public in April, 1977 
that the U.S. is seeking to provide the 
means to sterilize one fourth of the 
world’s fertile women in order to pro- 
tect U.S. corporate interests. The AID 
official described population control as 
essential to “the normal operation of 
U.S. commercial interests around the 
world.” He continued: “Without our 
trying to help these countries with their 
economic and social development, the 
world will rebel against the strong U.S. 
commercial presence. The self-interest 
thing is a compelling element.” 

The authors of this workbook view 
the guidelines on conditions under 
which sterilizations can be performed, 
adopted by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in 1974, as a 
necessary but limited reform. 

But “unless they are monitored by 
women in the community, they will be 
ignored by doctors and hospital ad- 
ministrators,” the authors warn. 
“Women must become aware of how 
poverty, sex, and race are connected to 
sterilization abuse. Understanding, 
vigilance, and solidarity across race 
and class lines are the only way to take 
back control of our bodies and our 
reproductive lives . ” □ 

♦ * 

Copies of the handbook are 
available from the Women’s Studies 
Department, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 10708 (914) 337-0700, 
extension 405. 
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KMT Surveillance 
at U. of Hawaii 
Part of Network Across U.S. 
to Repress Students from Taiwan 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A Taiwan 
government operation for spying on 
students at the University of Hawaii 
received some unwanted publicity 
recently. A report published in a 
Honolulu newspaper detailed the ac- 
tivities of up to 10 agents of Taiwan’s 
ruling Kuomintang (KMT) party on the 
university campus. 

This latest documentation bolsters 
the contention that the KMT has 
agents on every U.S. campus with large 
numbers of students from Taiwan. 
Previous investigation has shown the 
surveillance network to be operating at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley, the University of Florida, 
MIT and Columbia University. In- 
cidents have also been reported in local 
and university newspapers at the 
University of Wisconsin, Cornell, 
Princeton, State University of New 
York, University of Chicago and Iowa 
State University. 

The surveillance operation at the 
University of Hawaii was exposed 
through an investigation conducted by 
two undergraduate students who have 
worked as journalists, Alan Miller and 
Jerry Sussman. 

In their report, published in the 
Honolulu Advertiser, the two note, 
“There are 5 to 10 KMT agents on cam- 
pus, some of them paid regularly, who 
report on those whose personal associa- 
tions, public or private statements, ex- 
tracurricular activities or even reading 
habits are suspected of being critical of 
the martial law regime which has ruled 
Taiwan since 1949.” (In that year the 
right-wing Kuomintang Party which 
had lost to the people’s forces in China 
fled to the island of Taiwan — 
historically part of China— and set up 
their own government with the backing 
of the United States.) 

Students interviewed at UH said they 
are under pressure not to discuss 
political matters, “particularly those 
that might be labeled leftist,” and are 
pressured to avoid certain other 
students “who have suspect political 
beliefs.” They feared they would be in- 
terrogated, followed, denied jobs, ar- 
rested or imprisoned when they return- 
ed home, and that their families would 
be repressed in the same way. A pilot 
for Taiwan’s airline, for example, was 
told his job was threatened by the ac- 
tivities of his brother, a UH student 
opposed to KMT control of the 
Chinese Student Association who ran 
for the association’s presidency two 
years ago. 

The Honolulu reporters cited instruc- 
tions on the “intelligence gathering” 
process outlined in the official “Rules 
and Regulations of KMT Overseas 
Work,” and printed a copy of the 


KMT “report form” which surfaced at 
the University of California and is 
believed to be similar to the one used 
for filing reports on the UH students. 
The form asks for “the number of 
those close to the bandits”— those 
students supportive of the government 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

The Taiwan Consul-General has 
denied the charges that his government 
“employs anyone to spy upon, harass, 
or report on our students abroad.” 
Meanwhile, several students have 
described in sworn affidavits the 
operations of the KMT network and 
how they have been victimized by it. 
Four others, despite the fear of 
reprisal, testified on a local television 
news broadcast, confirming the 
newspaper disclosures. 

A Committee to Protect Foreign 
Students in Hawaii, composed of 12 
campus and community organizations 
has been established. It has launched a 
petition campaign and mobilized a 
demonstration June 19 to demand that 
the University and its affiliated East 
West Center (EWC) take action to halt 
the spying operation. Earlier that day 
the EWC Board of Governors (ap- 
pointed by the U.S. president and the 
governor of Hawaii) released a faint- 
hearted statement condemning viola- 
tions of academic freedom and offered 
the victims of spying an “information- 
receiving mechanism” to receive 
students’ complaints. This mechanism 
would not investigate claims or punish 
anyone found guilty. 

So the demonstrators marched to the 
Board of Governor’s meeting and 
blocked the exits to keep the governors 
inside until committee representatives 
had a chance to speak. One former stu- 
dent handed the governors a written 
statement when he was denied the right 
to speak. He is Chen Yu-hsi, an EWC 
alumnus who was spied on at the 
school in the late 1960’s, recalled to 
Taiwan, kidnapped from Japan and 
confronted with a possible death 
sentence in Taiwan for sedition. 
Worldwide agitation, particularly in 
Hawaii, the U.S. and Japan, forced the 
KMT to release him after four years in 
prison and allow his return to Hawaii. 

The newly formed Committee to 
Protect Foreign Students is working to 
generate the same kind of mass 
pressure to get the KMT off campus 
that was mobilized to save Chen Yu- 
hsi. □ 

♦ * * 

(The Committee to Protect Foreign 
Students is anxious to correspond with 
others who have dealt with similar 
issues on their campuses . Contact them 
at 135 Frank Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 96816 . 

Thanks to Alan Miller and Jerry 
Sussman for sending LNS their report 
and to John Witeckfor information on 
the student and community response 
to the disclosures .) 


New Mexico Woman Fights 
Grand Jury Harassment 


by Gene Zbikowski 
Liberation News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— If you 
are not suspected of a crime, can the 
government haul you hundreds of 
miles from your home, endanger your 
job, and make you give up your finger- 
prints? 

This is exactly what the U.S. govern- 
ment is attempting to do in the case of 
Cynthia Christian, which is being 
fought out in the courts and before a 
federal grand jury here. 

Christian, 24, is a former member of 
the Peoples Information Relay (PIR) 
collective. The group, formed in 1975, 
reprints communiques from the 
underground New World Liberation 
Front. The Front has claimed respon- 
sibility for about 70 bombings in the 
past seven years, most of them in the 
Bay Area. 

Christian left PIR in 1976, and 
moved last year to Galisteo, N.M., a 
town of about 100 persons. It was then 
that her trouble with the FBI began. 

FBI agents came to Christian’s home 
three times to interview her, but she 
was never home. 

“If I was guilty of something, I sure 
wouldn’t have waited for them to come 
back. I would have split,” Christian 
said in an interview with LNS. 

During the fourth visit, Christian 
was home but refused to answer ques- 
tions. So the FBI handed her a sub- 
poena to appear before a grand jury in 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Christian’s lawyer got that subpoena 
quashed because it is illegal to sub- 
poena outside the state in which the 
supposed crime took place. The Justice 
Department turned around and got a 
subpoena from the federal grand jury 
in San Francisco. 

The grand jury demanded 
Christian’s fingerprints and palm 
prints. On June 21 she refused, citing 
seven Amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution and saying, “Cooperating 
with a secret grand jury proceeding 
would be personally degrading.” 

The grand jury then obtained a court 
order to force her to give the prints. 
On June 28 she again refused. Con- 
tempt of court proceeding were due to 
begin in mid- July unless defense mo- 
tions to quash the whole matter suc- 
ceed. 

This whole tangled legal wonder- 
land reflects the Catch-22 idea that, 
in the words of FBI spokesman Frank 
Daniels, “Cynthia is not a sus- 
pect.” 

Judge William Ingram’s court order 
directs Christian to give up the prints 
“to be used solely as a standard of 
comparison.” 

Christian’s lawyer, Ray Archelata, 
will base his motion to quash the pro- 
ceedings on an affidavit saying she is 
“not the target of any investigation.” 
Since she is not a suspect, Christian 
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believes the whole mess is persecution 
for her former PIR membership. 

Christian said grand juries “are like 
a tool of the government. They’re a 
tool of the government. They’re a tool 
of the FBI. It’s a totally fascistic outlet 
for them to work under. You’re not 
allowed to have a lawyer present. Your 
constitutional rights are out the 
window. □ 


(See packet # 910 for background infor- 
mation.) 

Spain: Workers Combat 
Economic Crisis; 
Ultra-Rightists on the Offensive 


BARCELONA, Spain (Iberian News 
Service/LNS)— Under intense pressure 
from King Carlos I and his hand- 
picked premier, Adolfo Suarez, the 
constitutional commission of the 
Spanish Cortes (parliament) has spun 
out the last threads of a web intended 
to hold together the glaring contradic- 
tions of Spanish society. The draft of 
what will be Europe’s most reactionary 
constitution was finally completed in 
the third week of June, nearly a year 
after the opening session of the Cortes, 
and three years after the change in 
government with the death of the 
fascist leader Franco. 

The final weeks of the commission’s 
official sessions were supplemented by 
secret meetings, first with the king and 
then among leaders of parliamentary 
parties. Mystified that all public signs 
of discord in the commission were 
evaporating, reporters took to hanging 
around private offices in Madrid in the 
early hours of the morning. They 
found that secret meetings have 
become the key to the “democratic 
process’’ of decision-making in Spain’s 
new parliament. 

Not even the Spanish Communist 
Party (PCE) objected to the extraor- 
dinary powers granted the king under 
the draft. On the contrary, PCE 
Secretary Santiago Carrillo extolled the 
king: “The Crown has carried the 
country to democracy.’’ And although 
the draft severely circumscribes labor 
organizing rights, the PCE has claimed 
it “acceptable for the working class.’’ 
Moreover, the party has called on all 
Spaniards to approve it in next Oc- 
tober’s Constitutional referendum. 

Other legislation in process in the 
Suarez government is aimed at repres- 
sion of the left. The cabinet, for exam- 
ple, sent two new “anti-terrorist” bills 
to the Cortes in June as the govern- 
ment signed the Council of Europe’s 
anti-terrorist accords along with 15 
other European governments. One of 
the new bills, rushed to the parliament 
to satisfy PCE and Spanish Socialist 
Party (PSOE) demands for protection 
against fascist attacks, legitimizes ex- 
tensive powers for the police and can 


be used against armed worker militias. 

Economic Crises 
and Worker Militancy 

But what is on everyone’s mind is the 
growing economic crisis, with austerity 
measures the order of the day and in- 
flation running at 26 percent and ris- 
ing. Close to a thousand workers are 
being added daily to the ranks of the 
unemployed— a rate of increase un- 
matched since the post-Civil War 
period. The official unemployment 
rate of 7.6 percent is perhaps the 
highest in Europe. 

The sharply rising unemployment 
rate, the cornerstone of Suarez’, 
economic plan, has hit Spanish youth 
the hardest. Some 51 percent of the 
unemployed are under age 24, the ma- 
jority of whom have never worked and 
are not eligible for unemployment 
benefits. Marginalized and restless, 
these youths hang out in the plazas of 
major cities— easy targets for drug 
traffickers and fascist parties. 

But this is not the worst of it. The 
Spanish working class — handed below- 
inflation level wage increases in collec- 
tive bargaining — is unable to make 
ends meet. As rising inflation cuts 
severely into household budgets and 
company after company reaches the 
verge of bankruptcy, workers have 
realized that only their organizing can 
stave off more losses to their ranks. 

Solidarity with workers whose jobs 
are threatened and 24-hour vigilance 
by workers to prevent the removal of 
equipment and inventory from com- 
panies that have suspended wage 
payments are common in Spain this 
year. Generally, though, workers have 
not posed worker control as an alter- 
native to company closings except in 
some isolated cases. Workers at Garcia 
Esteller, for example, with two plants 
in the province of Barcelona, have oc- 
cupied company offices and taken over 
accounts. 

Above all, demands for democratic 
rights are being stressed by workers in 
virtually all contract negotiations and 
labor conflicts— an important indica- 
tion that the struggles of working peo- 
ple here go far beyond the fight for a 
higher standard of living. Since unions 
were made legal in 1975, workers are 
demanding legal recognition of their 
right to all types of strikes and to 
organize union sections inside fac- 
tories. 

Spanish workers have been issuing 
warnings to recalcitrant industry 
negotiators in such key sectors as con- 
struction, mining, textile and tourism 
through narrowly defined strike ac- 
tions. But despite the massive worker 
participation, these symbolic actions 
are having little impact. Meanwhile, 
company officials are leading a public 
campaign to pressure the parliament to 
restrict labor organizing rights under 
the “United Action” bill. 


In sectors where government and 
company control is weak, workers 
have responded more militantly. In 
early May, for example, a united com- 
mittee of 90,000 public school teachers 
went on a nationwide strike, although 
the government declared it illegal. The 
striking teachers are demanding the 
right to collaborate in the writing of a 
bill for a national statute on public 
education and public employees. 

Workers throughout the small city 
of Rubi, near Barcelona, staged a 
strike at the same time in solidarity 
with workers at two local firms who 
were threatened by cutbacks and shut- 
downs. The strikers, who posted 
24-hour guards at the firm’s 
warehouses to prevent the owners from 
secretly removing the inventory, were 
attacked by the Guardia Civil when 
they sat down on the street to block the 
departure of loaded trucks. Three 
workers were wounded by rubber 
bullets and 20 suffered cuts and 
bruises. 

Elected workers’ representatives are 
staging periodic lock-ins at all branches 
of Standard Electric-ITT, which 
employs 18,000. Workers are demand- 
ing the right to form a national 
workers coordinating committee of 
representatives from all of the com- 
pany’s plants. 

Ultra-Rightists on the Offensive 

Meanwhile, this spring attacks on the 
leftists and working class leaders and 
organizations by ultra-rightsts have in- 
creased. Swastikas can be seen on the 
walls in some Barcelona neighbor- 
hoods, alongside captions like “Hitler 
was right,” “With Hitler” and “Free 
Rudolf Hesse.” And while many leftist 
organizations are still outlawed, in 
May the Catalan Nazi Party was 
legalized. 

As the Socialist and Communist Par- 
ties have been passively calling on the 
government to halt attacks by armed 
bands of fascist youths, such attacks 
have become daily occurrences in 
regional and provincial capitals, 
especially in the Basque region. On 
May 4, a Nazi gang named “Comman- 
do of the Black Brigades” attacked a 
youth center in Sabadell, an industrial 
suburb of Barcelona, leaving a rabid 
note: “Warning. We are ready to clean 
up the Table of Youth of the Marxist 
shit that has infiltrated Sabadell, 
Catalonia and the whole country.” 

Downtown Barcelona is the scene of 
periodic confrontations between 
groups of fascist youth and leftists. 
The famous Ramblas area has been 
taken by the police with armed cops 
stationed every 25 meters and occupied 
jeeps at every streetcorner. This 
“preventive measure,” the government 
says, was designed to make citizens feel 
safer, but the increased police visibility 
has not stopped the rightist attacks on 
individuals and leftist organizations. □ 
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Italy: Repressive Laws Remain, 
But Repeal Vote js 
“Warning Alarm Bell” 
to Government 


(The following is based on a report 
from MR., -LNS's correspondent in 
Rome, Italy:) 

ROME* •• Italy- i <LNS)~Ma$sive 
position to the present political set-tip 
in Italy was reVealed orice again in the 
voting on two popular referendum 
questions in June; The final vote totals 
left standing two laws against Which 
the revolutionary opposition move- 
ment had campaigned vigorously. But 
the size of the vote For repeal left 
editorial Writers talking about “a 
warning alarm bell” for the ruling par^ 
ties and government' officials. 

The voters upheld k law providing pub- 
lic financing for political parties by a nar- 
row margin margin (56.3 percent to 43 .7 
perceht). And they maintained by a three;' 
to one margin the “Rerile” law on public 
order, which extends the cases Where 
police may open fire in the streets, 
while establishing a special legal pro- 
cedure for police involved in “misuse” 
of firearms. But in both cases the tally 
for repeal indicated massive defections 
from the ruling government parties and 
their campaign for a “crushing 
victory.” r "; 

For instance, the revolutionary left 
opposition movement arid the sriiall 
but highly active and imaginative 
Radical (Civil Rights) 1 Party between 
them gained only 2.5 percent of the 
votes in the last parliamentary elect iori. 
But as the main forces behind the 
referenda, they managed to win over 
43 percent against public financing arid 
23 percent for repeal of the “Reaie” 
law. 

The big question everyone is askirig 
is: ‘ ‘Where db all these extra votes 
come from?” A geogfaphical 
breakdown provides some clues, show- 
ing that the Vote for repeat Of both lriws ’ 
was considerably stronger in , the irii- 
pOverished south and in the big cities. 

The Italian Communist Party (PCI), 
which had opposed the “Reaie 1 ’ law 
vehemently when it was adopted, cam- 
paigned just as vehemently to keep it 
on the books now that the party has “ 
become a part of the government ma- 
jority. And the party did succeed in 
winning a very high rate of votes 
against repeal in areas where it has long 
run the local government. But these 
were not the areas with the highest 
working-class c o nee n trat i o ri . I h 
Grugliasco, for example.,, a workers’ 
dormitory suburb in T urin, home of 
the giant FIAT car factory, a majority 
favored abolishing the “Reaie” law. 

The strength of the vote against this 
law was particularly revealing in light 
of the “anti-terrorist” hysteria pro- 
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moted by the government since the kid- 
napping and killing of Aldo Moro, 
hea d o f the r uli n g Ch ri stirin 
Democratic Party. The law authorizes 
magistrates to exile people suspected of 
having committed certain serious 
crimes to almbst-desert islands or 
remote mountain villages. A similar 
provision had been on the books but 
used to be applied only to Mafia 
Suspects; Since the “Reale” was 
passed three years ago, it has been ex- 
tended tb n left-wing revolutionary ac- 
tivists .' In addition, since the law was 
introduced more than 200 popple have 
been shot and killed by police, without 
a single policeman being condemned in 
the courts. Most of these deaths were 
young people gunned down for failing 
to stop at police road blocks. 

In the votirig on this law, a Radical 
Party radio Commentator calculated 
that at least three million PCI voters 
and two million people who vote for 
triri Socialists had gone against the in- 
structions of their party leaderships. 
And the erosion of support for the PCI 
was further confirmed by its efforts 
during the last week of the campaign to 
stage a mass rally in Rome, where it is 
the governing party. Only 50 people 
turned up. 

Given the Marxist political traditions 
of the Italian working class, coupled 
with the worsening of living conditions 
and the liveliness of the new revolu^ 
tionary forces emerging to the left of 
the PCI, it is highly improbable that 
the recent events represent a swing to 
trie right. □ 


Press Has No Special Rights 
to Gather News 


Liberation News Service 

bJLW YORK (LNS)— Good luck to 
journalists who need any information 
from government sources. From now 
on , they may have an even harder time 
getting Tl In late June, the Supreme 
Court extended two 1 974 decisions 
stating that trie First Amendment does 
not grant the press any greater rights 
than it grants individuals to obtain 
information produced or controlled by 
the government. The decision allows 
government agencies to control both 
information and access to government 
property such as military bases, 
prisons, or possibly even schools. 

The political discretion granted to 
the agencies is obvious and progressive 
journalists and lawyers are calling the 
decision insidious. A legal worker at 
the New York law firm Stolar, Alterman 
and Gulielmetti told LNS, “This decision 
flies in the face of the First Amend- 
ment., The role of the press in society, 
as contemplated by the First Amend- 
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ment to insure a free, independent 
press has been violated. The ruling 
means that the press cannot enjoy the 
practical means to fulfill its function.” 
Under the Supreme Court’s most re- 
cent attack, there is no recognition of 
the special protection the press requires 
to gather news effectively. 

In the test case, a court injunction 
had originally allowed station KQED 
of San Francisco to enter the Alameda 
County Jail in Santa Rita, California 
to investigate allegations that prisoners 
were subject to rapes, beatings and 
other abuses. But jail officials insisted 
that the media had no rights above 
those of individuals who were able to 
tour the jail at times convenient to the 
county jail. The Supreme Court upheld 
this interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment. 

At the same time, the Court did not 
recognize that certain individuals, such 
as relatives and attorneys, have greater 
access to the jail than other ordinary 
citizens, just as the press could. 

The court reasoned, in the words of 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, who 
was joined by Justices Byron R. White 
and William H. Rhenquist: “The 
right to receive ideas and information 
is not the issue. The issue is a claimed 
special privilege of access 
which . . . is not essential to 
guarantee the freedom to communicate 
or publish.” 

The legal worker with Stolar, Alter- 
man and Gulielmetti described how the 
ruling will be put into practice: “Let’s 
take a hypothetical situation. Say the 
press requests information on the 
monopolistic practices of a particular 
company and asks the FBI for the 
company’s file. The FBI could refuse, 
saying, ‘The press, like any other in- 
dividual, has no special standing which 
enables it to ask for anything other 
than its own FBI file.’ At this point, it 
would be up to the press to sue the 
FBI.” 

The events might well run differently 
if a journalist were to request FBI files 
on worker activists for an article aimed 
at condemning rank and file organizing 
against their companies. 

This ruling follows on the heels of 
another recent anti-press decision 
which allows police to search confiden- 
tial newsroom files. Both supplement a 
1972 case in which the U.S. attorney 
subpoenaed Earl Caldwell, a reporter 
for the New York Times, to divulge the 
names of Black Panther activists in- 
volved in arguably criminal activities — 
after Caldwell had promised the Pan- 
thers confidentiality. 

The ramifications of the Supreme 
Court ruling may imply further curbs 
on civil liberties. Said the legal worker: 
“The state is now on the offensive 
against the press after being on the 
defensive during the press exposure of 
Watergate and CIA crimes. As 1 see it, 
the last three^ decisions may have crip- 
pled the press.” a [1 
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Squatters in Mexico 
Resurrect Revolutionary Heritage 
in Battle Against Repression 


by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

JUAREZ, Mexico (LNS)— On the 
south edge of the city of Juarez, across 
the Rio Grande from El Paso, Texas, is 
a ramshackle settlement of houses built 
of cardboard and scraps of junk, 
without water, sewers or electricity. 
Dusty streets bearing names like Pan- 
cho Villa, Salvadore Allende, Sin 
Fronteras and Chicano Martyrs string 
the area together. The colonos, or set- 
tlers, call their encampment Tierra y 
Libertad, and like hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican peasants who’ve 
occupied government and private land 
on the edges of Mexican towns they’ve 
come looking for work; they’re resur- 
recting the old cry of the Mexican 
Revolution for “land and liberty.” 

At Tierra y Libertad, one of 20 such 
immigrant settlements ringing Juarez, 
at least one man has been killed, eight 
injured, and 17 arrested recently in the 
course of the continuing struggle be- 
tween city and federal government and 
the landless. 

The federal and city governments 
have tried to bulldoze, burn and shoot 
down the illegal shanty towns and their 
residents. In May they attacked Tierra 
y Libertad, which occupies part of a 
latifundia owned by a former official 
of the state of Chihuahua, and where 
the 300 occupying families have grown 
increasingly sophisticated politically 
and increasingly open about their 
revolutionary ends. 

Shortly before the attack, colonos 
from Tierra y Libertad and other set- 
tlements took part in the traditional 
May Day demonstration in Juarez. As 
government labor leaders and other 
marched through the city, the colonos 
joined with their own contingent under 
a banner of a revolutionary national 
association of colonos, the Comite de 
Defensa Popula (CDP), reading 
“Long Live the Proletarian Revolu- 
tion.” 

Tierra y Libertad has openly 
associated with the CDP, whose plat- 
form includes a call for land redistribu- 
tion, and is also a member of the 
Alianza de Colonias Populares, an 
organization representing all of the 
Juarez colonos. 


“We Have Faced 
Our Baptism of Fire” 

Two weeks after the march, an in- 
spector and several staff assistants 
from the city’s public works depart- 
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ment came to the settlement with the 
complaint that they were tapping the 
city’s electricity illegally. The confron- 
tation began when the government 
agents tried to disconnect the electricity 
of CDP leader Pedro Matus. At the 
time, Matus was meeting with the city’s 
water department in an attempt to ex- 
tend city water services to the Juarez 
squatter’s villages. Matus’ wife refused 
to let the agents disconnect the electric- 
ty, and they began beating her and 
threatening her with a knife. 

When the other colonos moved in to 
protect Matus’ wife, the public works 
inspector called in several police 
patrols that had been waiting outside 
the village. Attacking the colonos with 
riot sticks, tear gas, and bullets, the 
non-uniformed police sent the crowd 
of squatters — mostly women and 
children — running. As he was running 
away from the police, Ramon Nuez 
Terrazas, a father of eight, was fatally 
shot. 

The police who attacked the colonos 
were the feared Boinas Negras (the 
Blacks Caps), a special police force 
created by the Juarez city government 
to assist U.S. tourists. Lately this 
police squad has been used as a riot 
force to repress popular movements. 

Rather than intimidating the colonos 
at Tierra y Libertad, the police offen- 
sive increased their activism. In the 
weeks following the incident, the col- 
onos demonstrated several times a 
week in Juarez, demanding rights to 
the occupied land and justice for their 
murdered member. 

“What happened May 15th was 
well-planned,” said a CDP represen- 
tative during a rally in Juarez’s Plaza 
de Armas. “The police came to the col- 
onia to kill Pedro Matus as they have 
tried several times before. 

“This has been our baptism of fire 
and we have passed it. Our actions are 
the actions of the masses; and if today 
the blood runs on our side, then the 
day will come when it will run on the 
side of the capitalists.” 

The colonos and the CDP have 
presented the following list of demands 
to the Juarez government: 

The firing of Director of Public Ser- 
vices Jose Luis Holguin, who ordered 
the police action; 

An investigation of the Juarez 
government; 

Indemnification for the families of 
the dead and wounded; 

Land and city services for the col- 
onos. 

The city government has reacted to 
the demonstrations by calling for sup- 
port from the Juarez business people 
and by announcing investigative 
“proof” that the bullet that killed Ter- 
razas did not come from a police 
weapon. The city government and 
police are charging that Terrazas died 
from a stray bullet fired by another 
squatter. 


CDP leader have responded to the 
inclusion of the in-house investigation 
saying: “We don’t have any arms. We 
barely have enough money for beans.” 

The CDP will not run or be fright- 
ened,” a speaker told a rally of over 
3,000 in late May, “because we are a 
tree that already has many deep roots. 
Our companion is dead, but his ideas 
live in our hearts. He will never die as 
long as we are struggling for our lives 
and our land.” 

In an effort to discredit the colonos, 
a group of Juarez business officials 
headed by the directors of the Twin 
Plants Association, representing all the 
American-owned factories in Juarez, 
issued a statement to the pro- 
government press; “This group ex- 
presses concern that the demonstra- 
tions are creating unfavorable publicity 
for Juarez. The marchers represent on- 
ly a small minority of the people in 
Juarez. They are not from the border; 
they’re from the interior and don’t 
want to work for their livelihood. They 
are the enemies of Mexico.” 

In the face of city and federal attacks 
on them as illegitimate squatters and 
riff-raff, the Tierra y Libertad colonos 
defend their land seizure as, in one of 
the leader’s words, “an exercise of our 
rights as guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, which states that all Mexicans 
have the right to own a piece of land.” 
Residents have organized themselves 
into community defense brigades and 
established their own school and clinic. 

The so-called “enemies of Mexico” 
are mestizo farmers from the interior 
and now even native Indian families 
from as far away as the southernmost 
Mexican state of Chiapas. Forced out 
of the countryside by inflation and cen- 
tralization of agriculture, they migrate 
to border towns like Monterrey and 
Juarez and interior cities like the 
capital. As Sacorro Perra, a Tierra y 
Libertad leader, explained, “Many of 
us came to Juarez hoping to get across 
the border to find jobs in the United 
States or because we heard there was 
work at the U.S. factories here in 
Juarez. But we found it was too hard 
to cross the border,” she said, “and 
that there were no jobs in the city.” 

Women of the families commonly 
take to the streets to sell trinkets and 
candies to the tourists — until the 
government ordered hundreds of these 
street vendors out of the tourist zone in 
May, making life for the colonos more 
desperate. 

Besides their poverty, the colonos 
live in constant fear and constant 
vigilance, remembering always how 
other colonias have been bulldozed or 
burnt down by the government. Hav- 
ing no place to go to, they are deter- 
mined to stay. As CDP organizer 
Pedro Matus, speaking for the 22 set- 
tlements in Juarez, put it: “The only 
way will take us away from here will be 
in a coffin.” □ 
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(See photo and graphic.) 

Uruguay Officially Recognized 
as Repressive Regime 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— "People are 
generally very quiet on the streets," a 
church delegation to Uruguay observed 
recently, "in the buses and even in the 
restaurants. After 10 P.M. streets are 
virtually deserted." Are Uruguayans a 
naturally quiet people? The church 
observers found it was repression, not 
national character, that inhibited peo- 
ple: “Meetings and gatherings are 
allowed after permission is obtained 
from the authorities.” 

An Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights report released in early 
July tells a similar story in 70 pages 
documenting the repressive pall which 
hangs over Uruguay. The report was 
made to the Organization of American 
States (OAS) which held its General 
Assembly meeting in Washington, 
D.C., not Uruguay as was tentatively 
planned, because of the Latin 
American nation’s no-star rating on 
human rights, (though the choice of 
the U.S. capital says something about 
the limitations of the OAS view of 
human rights.) 

The right-wing military government 
of Uruguay answered the Inter- 
American Commission report with a 
155 page denial. The regime, it said 
defensively, only relies on torture as a 
means to deal with “left-wing ter- 
rorism and subversion.” As for 25 
disappeared persons listed in deten- 
tion, the regime was forced to admit 
that 20 had died. When the body of a 
prisoner alleged to be a student 
member of the largely-suppressed ur- 
ban revolutionary group, the 
Tupamaros, was turned over to 
medical personnel, the brain and base 
of the lung were missing from the 
body. 

Despite its own protests, Uruguay 
took top honors for human rights 
violations, along with Chile and 
Paraguay, when the OAS general 
assembly in D.C. adopted human 
rights resolutions for the first time. 

Some 2,500 political prisoners live 
under grim prison conditions in 
Uruguay. Amnesty International 
spokesperson Larry Cox reports that in 
times of intense repression, an 
equivalent number have been dragnet- 
ted for detention in military barracks 
and torture centers — sometimes 
located in old trade union offices, 
refurbished for their new mission. 
With the highest per capita ratio of tor- 
tured people in Latin America, “there 
is almost no one in Uruguay,” Cox 
told LNS, “who hasn’t been affected 
by the military domination of daily 
life.” 

The Uruguayan military government 
has been cooking up further measures 
to insure this state of affairs. For in- 
stance, a bill was proposed in 1976 
which prescribes up to six years in jail 
and forced labor for the “inclination” 
to commit a crime, even though no of- 
fense actually occurred. The bill has 
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not yet been pawed, powibly became 
some military generals fear it could be 
used against them. 


Military Aid 

Officially, the U.S. claims it no 
longer financially contributes to 
Uruguay’s military powerhouse. None- 
theless, according to figures in Michael 
Klare’s Supplying Repression, total 
military and economic aid to Uruguay 
between fiscal years 1973 and 1977 is 
roughly $60.7 milion. No direct U.S. 
military grants or credits were pro- 
posed in Congress for fiscal year 
1978. Still the military regime can hope 
for aid funneled through the conven- 
tionally used indirect channels. And it 
can depend on the 717 hand-picked 
military men trained in U.S. schools 
like the Army’s School of the Americas 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

And Uruguay’s military dictatorship 
may also find assurance in the lengthy 
history of U.S. support — including 
supplies of “good transportation and 
communication equipment and new 
anti-riot weapons” that helped derail 
the popularly supported Tupamaros in 
the late 1960’s and early ’70’s. 

Uruguay’s National Security Coun- 
cil, dominated by senior generals and 
service commanders is the real decision 
making body in this nation of 3 million 
in the eastern corner of Latin 
America’s southern cone. These 
generals choreograph a society in 
which political prisoners, subject to ar- 
bitrary torture, are required to pay $2 a 
day and can be detained indefinitely 
for falling behind on their “room and 
board” payments. Press censorship is 
so severe that periodicals are banned 
from public reading at the National 
Library because, say regime generals, 
the press of that period served the 
Tupamaros and the communists. Even 
access to papers printed between 1880 
and 1925 is restricted. In schools and 
universities, military functionaries 
dressed in civilian garb patrol halls in 
order to prevent students from con- 
gregating. Strikes are viciously sub- 
dued. And the junta has a strong grip 
on the electoral machinery. “Free” 
elections are forecast for 1981 when 
one candidate, proposed by the tradi- 
tional political parties, will run for the 
presidential figurehead position after 
being approved by the armed forces. 

Economic Underdevelopment 

To match the political repression, 
the Uruguayan economy is plagued 
with an inflation rate of 58 percent 
(1977), which continues to rise at an 
annual rate of 45 percent. Official 
unemployment is fixed at 13 percent. 

Wages in Uruguay are notably low, 
averaging $80 a month, so that com- 
panies like General Electric of New 
York find it profitable to assemble 
electoral components in Uruguayan 
factories. 

The Uruguayan government has en- 
couraged foreign investment, raised 
prices on necessities, frozen wages and 
systematically devalued the peso since 
1959, when the International Monetary 
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Fund prescribed Its now infamous pro- 
gram for supposed development in 
Third World countries. U.S., Swiss, 
British and Canadian firms dominate 
the sugar cane, beets, rice and leather- 
processing industries. 

"State corporations" benefitting the 
military refine petroleum, manufacture 
alcohol and cement, direct the meat 
packing and fish processing plants and 
control the railways, electricity and 
telephone networks. 

The government’s oil operation, 
ANCAP, imports crude oil, refines it 
and then distributes it to U.S.-based 
multinationals like Shell, Standard Oil 
and Texaco. 

As a result of these political and 
economic conditions, nearly one 
million people, many of them profes- 
sionals and skilled workers, have left 
Uruguay. Some 70 percent of those 
who remain, make their homes in and 
around the cities, especially 
Montevideo. 

To combat this seemingly over- 
whelming situation, the Uruguayan 
people can look to their own spirit of 
resistance, exemplified in the ’60s and 
early ’70s by the Tupamaros, the urban 
guerrilla group who staged attacks on 
American businesses, diplomats, banks 
and police advisors. The Tupamaros 
advocated the socialization of all ma- 
jor industrial, commercial and 
agricultural enterprises. 

Many people feel that the current 
situation will only be reversed when the 
Uruguayan people begin to regroup 
and organize a resistance comparable 
in scope. Until that time, as the recent 
church visitors put it, Uruguay will 
stay ‘ ‘closed up tight as a drum. ’ ’ □ 


Church Funding of 
Anti-Abortion Lobby 
Investigated 


by Teddy Price 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)— 
Under pressure from pro-choice ac- 
tivists, the Department of Justice has 
launched an investigation into charges 
that the National Right to Life Com- 
mittee filed a false lobbying report 
under oath. The National Abortion 
Rights Action League (NARAL) asked 
the Justice Department to order a full 
investigation into what NARAL 
believes was a conscious effort to cover 
up the anti-abortion group’s total in- 
come and its sources. The Justice 
Department has assigned a lawyer to 
the case, and his preliminary investiga- 
tion supports NARAL’s case. “It’s 
good news,” Janet Beals of NARAL 
told a June press conference in 
Washington. 

NARAL received evidence earlier 
this year detailing activities of the New 
York State Right-to-Life Committee 
from 1974, 1975 and 1976, even though 
annual reports are required under the ^ 
1946 Lobbying Act. The documents 
collected by NARAL reveal that the 
New York State Right-to-Life Com- 
mittee may have sent thousands of 
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dollars annually to the National Right* 
to-Life Committee and that at least 
two loans totaling $14,000 were sent to 
the national group. 

The evidence also indicates a close 
relationship between the New York 
State Right-to-Life Committee and the 
New York Catholic Conference which 
allows for so-called “Respect Life” 
collections in or outside the Catholic 
churches in New York. Most of the 
New York State group’s income comes 
from these collections, but it has never 
been reported. 

NARAL believes that the National 
Right-to-Life Committee wants to keep 
the amount and sources of its income 
secret in order to conceal financial sup- 
port from religious sources. In some 
instances, NARAL contends, the 
Catholic Church should be listed as the 
real contributor of the Respect Life 
collections. And the pro-choice group 
argues that the extent of the church’s 
financial involvement with the Na- 
tional Right-to-Life Committee should 
be investigated by the government. 

“Our ultimate goal,” said a 
NARAL spokesperson, “is to restore 
public funding for abortion . ” □ 


French Left Unites 
to Protest Fascist Meeting 


by Schofield Coryell 
Liberation News Service 

PARIS (LNS)— A meeting of the 
fascist forces from three key countries 
of Western Europe— France, Spain 
and Italy — provoked a massive protest 
by the entire spectrum of the French 
Left on June 27. 

As some 2,000 nostalgic fascists, still 
smarting from their historic defeat in 
the Second World War, met in a Latin 
Quarter hall to denounce the “com- 
munist menace” and sing the praises of 
the “renascent Right,” more than 
20,000 communists, socialists, trade- 
unionists and leftists of many persua- 
sions marched through the streets of 
the city shouting “Fascism Shall Not 
Pass!” and “Ban the Fascist Groups!” 
The fascist meeting was called by three 
European groups which are trying to 
coordinate their efforts: the New 
Forces Party in France, its Spanish 
counterpart, the Fuerta Nueva and the 
Italian M.S.I., which claims the legacy 
of Mussolini. 

The French government — which en- 
joyed the electoral support of the 
fascists in both the presidential elec- 
tions of 1974 and the legislative elec- 
tions of March 1978 — permitted the 
meeting to take place, despite the urg- 
ing of many liberal and left groups to 
forbid it. And the government provid- 
ed the fascists with police protection on 
a massive scale to prevent the opposi- 
tion from interfering. 

Riot police ringed the hall with clubs 
and rifles where such elements as the 
Italian leader of the M.S.I., Giorgio 
Almirante, his Spanish equivalent, 
Bias Pinar, and several French fascists 
like Tixier Vignancour and Alain. , , 


Robert spoke of the glories of the past 
and plans for future action. The police 
roamed all through the streets in the 
area, suspiciously eyeing everyone and 
frequently arresting youths who looked 
as if they might protest the fascist rally. 
Three hundred leftist militants were ar- 
rested, then released after an identity 
check. Six are being held on charges. 

But the police cordon and the fascist 
rally itself were both dwarfed by the 
protest parade. The demonstration was 
called by the French Communist Party 
and organizations allied to it (mainly 
the CGT, the country’s largest trade 
union organization), as well as by the 
Socialist Party. But many organiza- 
tions, including Marxist-Leninist 
groups that oppose the CP, Trotskyite 
and anarchist groups joined the rear of 
the parade without being invited and 
made of the march an impressive show 
of united determination to halt the up- 
surge of right-wing violence that has 
been enjoying the collusion (if not ac- 
tive participation) of the French police. 

In recent months, France has seen a 
crescendo of fascist attacks, murders 
and attempted murders against pro- 
gressive groups and personalities, as 
well as against immigrant workers, 
trade-unionists and other militants. 
The latest example came a few months 
ago when a fascist group in Paris 
murdered the Egyptian communist and 
supporter of Third World movements, 
Henri Curiel. □ 
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Sterilized Chicanas 
Denied Compensation 
in L.A. Court; Appeal Planned 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “It’s a shock- 
ing decision,” commented Antonia 
Hernandez, lawyer for the ten 
Mexican-American women to whom 
Los Angeles Federal Judge Jesse Cur- 
tis denied $2 million in compensation 
for being forcibly sterilized. The 
women were sterilized at the Los 
Angeles Medical Center during the 
period from 1971 to 1974. 

Claiming the sterilizations were 
“essentially a result of a breakdown in 
communications between patients and 
doctors,” Judge Curtis said the doc- 
tors had performed each operation “in 
bona fide belief” that the women had 
given voluntary consent. But a review 
of testimony given at the trial makes it 
clear that the judge, as Hernandez 
points out, “misconstrued the 
evidence.. .and at times misstated the 
evidence.” 

The case was initiated by Dolores 
Madrigal after she was sterilized in 
1971 without her consent. Madrigal 
brought suit against the University of 
California, Los Angeles Medical 
Center and Dr. Quilligan, head of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

The nine other Chicana women in 
the case entered the hospital to give 
birth with no intention of being steriliz- 
ed. Three often never did sign consent 


forms. The other seven were coerced 
into signing consent forms while under 
anaesthesia during labor. The forms 
were written in English, a language 
which none of them could speak. And 
none of them were informed that the 
operation was irreversible. 

“All of the victims,” said Her- 
nandez, “belonged to a racial minori- 
ty, were poor, and could not readily 
understand the English language.” 

In court, the women’s lawyers 
brought forth testimony from hand- 
writing experts, psychiatrists, an- 
thropologists and others to support the 
charge that the women were sterilized 
against their will. In one case, support 
also came from the hospital’s own 
records, which stated explicitly: “Pa- 
tient refuses sterilization.” She was 
sterilized anyway. “And still the judge 
held that the woman had given volun- 
tary consent,” Hernandez said bitterly. 

Another woman was forced to sign a 
consent form right before giving birth 
“which is the most painful and 
stressful situation,” said Hernandez. 
And without an exception, all of the 
women had been sterilized in labor or 
after birth when there had been com- 
plications. 

Of the doctors who testified, all 
seemed to have a uniform answer: they 
did not remember the surgery or the 
patients. Therefore, the doctors failed 
to rebut what the women experienced. 
The women’s lawyers contend that the 
women were sterilized because the doc- 
tors decided they had already had too 
many children. 

The women’s lawyers are now 
preparing to appeal the case. □ 


Another Attica Cover-Up 


NEW YORK (LNS)— According to 
a recently released study of the 1971 
prisoners’ rebellion at Attica, then- 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller urged 
dosing the prisoners’ water supply with 
the tranquilizer Librium to stop the 
rebellion. 

Over 1,200 prisoners at the maxi- 
mum security prison in upstate New 
York took part in the four-day 
rebellion which ended when state 
troopers and correction guards 
stormed the prison. 

During the assault, 32 prisoners and 
1 1 guards were killed and hundreds of 
others wounded. 

Upon hearing of the new report, 
Akil al-Jundi, one of the prisoners who 
faced charges after the rebellion, told 
LNS: “This just reveals the under- 
handedness of Rockefeller and his 
cohorts.'” 

The study, which was conducted by 
aides to Rockefeller, only came to light 
as a result of a suit filed against the 
state by relatives of the state employees 
who died inside the prison. 

The seven year interval before the 
study was released indicates just 
another “level of cover-up” of the role 
of the governor and prison officials, 
Al-Jundi told LNS. □ 
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UPPER RIGHT: Some of the 400 

demonstrators who turned out 
at an emergency rally to pro- 
test the Bakke decision the 
day after it was handed down. 

New York City 
June 28, 1978 

CREDIT: LNS 

See story last week. 
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UPPER LEFT: Seven of the ten 

inmates who face felony charges 
stemming from the rebellion at 
Napanoeh Prison on August 8, 

1977. The ten indicted prisoners 
are scheduled to go to trial 
this August. 

From left to right, those 
.■pictured are: Lorenzo Perez, 

Andres Nieves, Eddie Pacheco, 
Ronald Tacardon, Hector Semidey, 
Frank Abney, and Felix Castro. 

Greenhaven Prison, 6/27/78 
CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 

SEE STORY PAGE 1. 


! 
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LOWER RIGHT: A group of Third World con- 
struction workers led the way as 400 
demonstrators wound through the streets 
of lower Manhattan to protest the Bakke 
decision handed down the day before. 
Cases patterned on Bakke' s, challenging 
affirmative action in minority hiring 
in construction, are now working their 
way up through the courts. 

New York City 
June 28, 1978 

CREDIT: LNS Women’s Graphics 

SEE STORY LAST WEEK. 
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LOWER LEFT: Military forces 

are a common presence on 
the streets of Uruguayan 
cities, where 70 percent of 
the nation's population 
lives . 

CREDIT: Prensa Latina/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 9 
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UPPER RIGHT: Bakke graphic. 

CREDIT: LNS 
SEE STORY LAST WEEK. 
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UPPER LEFT: "Todavia?" 
("Still today?" 

Spain graphic. 

CREDIT: Naranjo/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 6 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: Sterilization 

abuse graphic. 

CREDIT: C. Choy/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 8. 
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LOWER LEFT: "Tierra y Libertad," 

(Land and Liberty) , a cry of the 
1914 Mexican Revolution and of 
urban squatters and peasants 
demanding land today. This par- 
ticular woodcut commemorates 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto, a 
leader of peasants and proletari- 
ans, assassinated in 1924. 

CREDIT: Grabado de Fernando Castro 
Pacheco /LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 8. 
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LOWER RIGHT: Uruguay cartoon. 

SEE STORY PAGE 9. 

CREDIT: Nuez/Granma/LNS 

July 7, 1978 end of packets. < . *7r. 
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